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THE MONETARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INVESTMENT 


BY PER JACOBSSON, LL. D 


It is now half a century ago since in Sweden 
Knut Wicksell (then not yet professor) published 
the first results of his studies on the problem of 
the relation between current savings and the use 
which was made of them. The ideas to which he 
gave expression have shown themselves most fruit- 
ful and have, in several respects, provided the 
basis for modern economic thought. They have, 
indeed, been further developed by a whole school 
of economists in Sweden, by the late Lord Keynes 
in England and by Professor Alvin Hansen at 
Harvard University in the United States (to 
mention only a few), but it should be added that 
not all the developments have been improvements. 

The basic idea is quite simple: in modern 
societies personal savings are made by a certain 
section of the population (through the payment of 
insurance premiums, deposits in banks, the sub- 
scription of government bonds and industrial 
shares), while as a rule another group is respons- 
ible for the actual investment (the building of 
factories, houses, railways, etc., increase in in- 
ventories, etc.) ; this separation of functions makes 
it possible that a lack of balance may arise between 
the amounts saved and the amounts invested. 
Since a person who saves does not spend the 
whole of his income but withholds purchasing 
power from the market, it is necessary that some- 
body else should borrow the amounts saved and 
put them to active use so that a proper balance 
shall be maintained and no funds remain idle. 


Conversely, it may happen, owing to the — from 
many points of view very useful — elasticity of 


of genuine savings are borrowed from banks and 
invested, this being possible if, for instance, the 
central bank provides ample cash reserves; in 
such a case the result will be an increase in the 
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means of circulation (deposits as well as notes). 
Thus, if less is invested than is saved, there is 
a tendency to deflation; if, on the contrary, more 
is invested than is generally saved, then there is 
a tendency to inflation. 

Much insight into the realities of economic 
phenomena can be derived from the “sayings- 
investment approach”, according to the theories of 
Wicksell and his successors; but, unfortunately, 
no wholly satisfactory solution has as yet been 
found for many of the difficult problems involved 
and there are, moreover, certain popular ver- 
sions of the theories which by their simplifi- 
cations have done a great deal of harm. The lite- 
rature in the field has grown exceedingly large 
and it is not easy to generalise; but, as often 
presented, the savings-investment theories can be 
said to suffer from the following five weaknesses: 

Firstly, those who write about savings-invest- 
ment theories often employ a very confusing term- 
inology. This is partly excusable, for the subject- 
matter is really difficult (for my own part, | 
prefer the method of analysis and terminology of 
Professor D. H. Robertson in Cambridge). One 
of the worst faults is that government spending 
on current account is often put on a par with real 
investments, the reason being that if the govern- 
ment borrows and spends the borrowed funds for 
current purposes — armaments or what not — the 
volume of purchasing power is sustained just as 
much as if the funds had been used for capital 
purposes. The trouble is that confusion between 


current and capital expenditure not only dulls 
the edge of national husbandry but “savings” and 
“investments” lose their true meaning. 

Secondly, there is a tendency to attach too much 
importance to the relation between savings and 
investments, forgetting that money may enter the 
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economy in other ways, i. e. by a budget inflation 
or by issuing notes against gold from the annual 
production. While Knut Wicksell did distinguish 
between these various methods, Keynes in his 
famous book, “The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money” (published in 1936), 
declared that ‘“‘at one remove” the government use 
of the printing press and the additional money 
income created against output of new gold really 
came to the same thing as the issue of new cur- 
rency after a relaxation of the credit conditions 
by the banking system. But a strict analysis shows 
that this way of putting the different methods on 
a par is far from correct: very low interest rates 
and other forms of relaxing credit may increase 
the money volume but are conducive to a boom 
and especially to a dangerous overvalution of 
capital assets, which may pave the way for a 
sudden crisis followed by a long-drawn-out 
depression. The process is likely to be different 
in important respects if the new money is added 
through the budget or through an influx of gold. 
Failure to distinguish between these different 
methods may lead to mistaken policy. 

Thirdly, there is a tendency to lose sight of the 
need of maintaining a proper balance between 
costs and prices. Keynes himself was not a culprit 
in this respect. He declared on page 17 of ‘“The 
General Theory” that “with a given organisation, 
equipment and technique, real wages and the 
volume of output (and hence employment) are 
uniquely correlated, so that in general an increase 
in employment can only occur to the accompani- 
ment of a decline in the rate of real wages.” He 
added that he was “not disputing this vital fact 
which the classical economists (rightly) asserted 
as indefeasible.” Obviously, this statement im- 
plicitly admits that wages should rise with an 
improvement in equipment and technique (gene- 
rally resulting from new investment) ; but Keynes 
was aware of certain important limitations which 
many of his often superficial followers have 
overlooked. 

The disequilibrium between costs and prices was 
the main problem in the years 1930—34, when 
prices had fallen far below the level of the ’twen- 
ties but wage rates had been subject to much less 
reduction. The countries which (by a combination 


of cost adjustment and financial expansion, in- 
cluding depreciation and cheap money) managed 
to bring their prices and money wages into ba- 
lance relatively quickly were, in fact, the first to 
overcome the great depression. In the United 
States, on the other hand, after the depreciation 
of the dollar in 1933 and again in 1936—37, 
money wages were allowed to rise considerably 
more than the increase in the price level. Ac- 
cording to Keynes, such a discrepancy would be 
a cause of continued unemployment, which also 
was the case. This would seem to explain the 
prolonged stagnation in the United States during 
the ’thirties in a much better way than any theories 
about a lack of investment opportunities because 
the country was supposed to have reached “full 
economic maturity”. 

Fourthly, a dangerous tendency is often shown 
— at least in the popular versions of the theories 
— to look somewhat askance at the habit of saving. 
If in a depression the main difficulty seems to 
be to get all current savings properly invested, 
the conclusion is easily drawn that with a smaller 
volume of savings there would be less difficulty. 
Now, it is often possible in a state of widespread 
unemployment, with resources generally unused, 
to stimulate production and especially to in- 
crease investments by a policy of credit expansion. 
Reference is often made to the policy which was 
carried out by Dr Schacht in Germany — there 
have been those who fondly imagined that the 
modern credit machinery could be used in a man- 
ner which would make it unnecessary to rely on 
a large volume of personal savings. Dr Schacht 
himself held no such views; he insisted again and 
again on the importance of savings. The German 
people were, as a matter of fact, not allowed to 
spend much, being blessed with a surfeit of guns 
instead of butter. In Soviet Russia, too, the author- 
ities are under no illusions as to the need of 
savings to enable them to speed up the process 
of industrialisation. A great number of countries 
continue to suffer from an insufficiency of sa- 
vings. Note, that there have never really been in 
the world more than six or seven creditor coun- 
tries which have had an excess of savings avail- 
able for investment abroad. 

Fifthly, it is sometimes overlooked that the 
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institutional organisation of the market provides 
a certain guarantee for current use being made 
of savings and for the application of a brake if 
investments go too far. Insurance companies 
receiving income from premiums are obliged to 
earn a minimum interest in order to meet their 
obligations and therefore cannot leave funds unin- 
vested for long; and the same necessity governs 
the management of savings banks, mortgage com- 
panies, etc. On the other hand, if banks and other 
credit institutions begin to lend excessively to 
industrial and commercial firms, considerations of 
liquidity will soon put a limit to the granting of 
new facilities if the central bank does not con- 
tinuously furnish additional funds to the market. 
In the past, changes in interest rates have been an 
important — some think the most important — 
factor in ensuring a relative balance between 
savings and investment. For the moment, this 
factor seems to have come under a cloud, although, 
in the winter of 1946—47, Belgium and some 
other countries made certain increases in their 
rates, primarily as a warning to the market, while 
other means of restricting credit were also em- 
ployed. In a report of the International Chamber 
of Commerce on ‘“The Monetary Problems in the 
World of Today”, it is pointed out that, “If the 
present level of interest rates were to be perpet- 
uated without any movement at all, not only 
would this mean forfeiting one of the instru- 
ments which have proved useful in the past 
for influencing economic developments but a vol- 
untary discard of all flexibility in this field might 
occasion a loss of freedom and flexibility in 
other fields also, and that at a time when an in- 
crease in flexibility is badly needed throughout 
economic life.” It is well to remember that “rigid- 
ity is not the same as stability”. Changes in 
interest rates may well be used in addition to 
other means of limiting the use of credit. Control 
alone will not always suffice; in as far as it 
applies to capital issues on the market it will 
not affect investors who already possess funds 
of their own, which is the case with regard to 
large parts of industry today ; and another danger 
is that control can easily be used merely to 
restrict business even when an active stimulus is 
needed. 
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But these weaknesses, which apply chiefly to 
particular versions of the theories, should not 
obscure one’s mind to what is valuable in the 
savings-investment approach: the need for sa- 
vings to be currently invested and for investments 
to be kept within the limits of available genuine 
savings. Attention has to be paid to these relations, 
especially when the question arises of mitigating 
business fluctuations in order to avoid unneces- 
sary losses and secure a high and even volume of 
employment. The modern remedy widely recom- 
mended is the pursuit of a “compensatory budget 
policy” under which the government would spend 
more than its revenue in times of depression, 
when the volume of private investment is at a 
low ebb, but budget for a surplus when private 
business is booming. The first condition for the 
success of such a policy is that the budget situa- 
tion should have a solid foundation and the 
second that budget manipulation must not be 
regarded as the only appropriate measure but 
as one among many. In times of depression, 
business ceases to be remunerative and the pri- 
mary task is then to re-establish, without delay, 
a true balance between costs and prices. This 
must be done in the domestic economy and in 
relation to other economies. In certain situations 
such a re-establishment of balance will call for 
a readjustment of exchange rates; it may also 
necessitate an alteration of the credit policy; but 
were costs allowed to move indiscriminately up- 
wards, there would be little likelihood of sustained 
recovery, even if the currencies were depreciated 
and other stimulants applied. But it must not 
be forgotten that reductions in wages (and, for 
that matter, also in interest rates) involve a 
certain contraction in the total volume of ef- 
fective demand; to guard against such an even- 
tuality, it may well be advisable to expand the 
volume of purchasing power in some other way, 
the necessary financial expansion possibly taking 
the form of deficit spending by the government. 
There are, however, simpler means which may 
suffice and a use of these means may avoid some 
disadvantages often connected with deficit spend- 
ing; if, for instance, the government absorbs cur- 
rent savings by the issue of a loan, the very fact 
that those who subscribe to that loan need not 
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look elsewhere for investment is likely to weaken 
one of the market forces —- the accumulation 
of uninvested savings — which can usually 
be relied on to operate in favour of renewed 
business activity. In many situations, it may be 
found sufficient to relax the credit conditions of 
the central bank and other financial institutions, 
one particular measure being fairly extensive 
open-market operations, another a reduction in 
interest rates. Such a reduction will, however, only 
be possible if, in the preceding period of boom, 
interest rates had been duly raised. The best policy 
for overcoming a depression would thus seem to be 
to combine a moderate cost adjustment with jud- 
icious financial expansion. 

Those concerned with a country’s economic and 
financial policy (treasuries, central banks and 
other banks, business firms, trade unions, coo- 
perative societies, industrial associations, etc.) 
must realise the need for a whole series of mea- 
sures when it comes to combating inflationary 
tendencies (as at present) or counteracting a de- 
flation (as in the early ’thirties). To be able to 
judge the trend of business it is necessary to 
have, at an early date, fairly reliable information 
about the volume of public and private invest- 
ments; in a number of countries data are, as a 
matter of fact, being collected from industrial 
and commercial firms as to their current and their 
planned investments. 

In Sweden a special enquiry into the invest- 
ments of Swedish industry was carried out in the 
autumn of 1946, information being collected re- 
garding the cost of actual investments in 1945 and 
of actual and planned investrnents in 1946, as well 
as of the planned investments for 1947. One of 
the findings was that industrial enterprises were 
planning to invest fully 50 per cent. more in 1947 
than in 1946. Supplementary estimates of invest- 
ments in houses, etc. are made by the Swedish 
Business Research Institute, comprehensive fi- 
gures being given in its bi-annual reports. As 
regards Great Britain, the very enlightening 
White Papers published each year in connection 
with the budget contain estimates of the volume of 
investments for the year just passed. Even more 
frequent figures are available for the United 
States, where, in joint reports by the Securities 


and Exchange Commission and the Department of 
Commerce, quarterly surveys are given of ex- 
penditure by American business on plant and 
equipment, these estimates being based on figures 
supplied by almost all large businesses and a fair 
sample of small businesses, so that the results 
may be taken to be fairly accurate. In 1938, the 
expenditure in question was $5,2 billions; in the 
last quarter of 1946, it was at the annual rate of 
$14,9 billions and remained practically at he same 
rate for the first and second quarters of 1947. 

Business conditions in the United States had 
been almost unperturbed by the sudden cut in war 
expenditure which took place in the autumn of 
1945 and have so far shown more resistance than 
many had expected to the disappearance of the 
wartime shortages in most lines of consumers’ 
goods, it being expected, however, that there will 
be, before long, a certain decline in prices, especi- 
ally in the very high prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts, which are clearly out of line with the ge- 
neral price level. But as far as investments are 
concerned, wartime’ shortages still remain and 
most clearly so in the field of housing. It was the 
experience after the first world war that it 
took 7—10 years before there was any difficulty 
in finding sufficient outlets for investments of 
funds. 

House construction forms an important part of 
total investments — as much as one half even 
during the peak period of railway construction 
back in the nineteenth century. As regards the 
present, there are signs in the United States of 
too high costs exerting a retarding influence on 
the building of houses. Washington is well aware 
of that danger, as is evident from a statement on 
27th April 1947 by Leon H. Keyserling, vice- 
chairman of President Truman’s council of econo- 
mic advisers, who mentioned as “one vital ex- 
ample” of the price level being too high to comport 
with continued large volume operations “the con- 
struction industry where both residential building 
and business investment are threatened and already 
impeded by excessive pricing”. The fact that high 
costs may thus arrest a flow of investments shows 
clearly that the attainment of an equilibrium be- 
tween savings and investments is not a purely 
monetary problem, but that difficulties may arise 
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from a lack of balance which is economic in 
character. When this is realised, it becomes pos- 
sible to adjudicate to the savings-investment theo- 
ries their proper place. It would be wrong to deny 
their importance but it would be equally wrong 
to believe that their proponents had discovered for 
humanity an easy way out of economic difficulties. 

Finally, a few words about the importance of 
the savings-investment relation in the international 
sphere. Public and private investments which ex- 
ceed the volume of available savings will have an 
inflationary effect, i. e. the money income on the 
home market will be increased to a greater extent 
than the current supply of goods and services. 
Demand at home will then rise and probably prices 
too; this will tend to reduce exports and, at the 
same time, attract goods from abroad, the result 
being a growing deficit in the balance of payments. 
There is, indeed, a clear connection between the 
volume and methods of internal financing and 
the outcome of the balance of payments. This 


must be remembered by lending institutions, for 
it would avail them little to try to ensure their 
position by lending for specific purposes (such as 
the erection of a factory or the construction of a 
harbour) in the belief that little account need them 
be taken of the total investments or of the financial 
situation generally in the borrowing country. The 
requirements of the moment are, on the contrary, 
that foreign lending should primarily be done as 
part of a constructive scheme holding out the hope 
of real economic recovery on the basis of a finan- 
cial stabilisation. It is thus eminently proper that 
the granting of further financial assistance by 
the United States, as indicated by Mr Marshall, 
the Secretary of State, should be preceded by the 
elaboration in the individual European countries 
of comprehensive reconstruction programmes and 
their proper coordination, so that the total amount 
involved may be approximately known and its 
employment ensured in the most effective man- 
ner. 
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WAGE TRENDS IN SWEDEN SING EaaaS 


BY BERTIL KUGELBERG, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE SWEDISH EMPLOYERS’ CONFEDERATION ®* 


Sweden’s recovery after the economic depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s was comparatively rapid. 
The revival gained greater force than in most 
other countries and was favoured by unusual sta- 
bility in various respects. So for instance, the 
cost of living increased rather slowly during this 
period, from 1935 till the outbreak of the war 
only by 8 %, and the increase was fairly evenly 
distributed over the four years. Nominal wages 
increased slightly more than the living costs, real 
wages rising by about 7 % during the period. 
Unemployment which had reached great propor- 
tions in the early 1930’s and in 1933 totalled a 
maximum of nearly 200,000 workers, declined 
rapidly after that year. In the latter half of the 
30’s the unemployed numbered only a few tens 
of thousands. At that time unemployment had 
ceased to be a problem, except in certain geograph- 
ical areas of small importance and within certain 
groups of superannuated workers and partial in- 
valids. Industrial expansion was considerable up 
to the war. In the ten-year period 1929—1938 
the production increase amounted to 60 or even 
70 %. In spite of this there was no shortage of 
labour in Sweden at the end of the 30’s, except, 
perhaps, for certain groups of skilled workers. 
The production increase was the result of a con- 
tinued rationalization as well as of an increase in 
the number of industrial workers. Every year 
there was an important influx of workers reach- 
ing productive ages to Swedish commerce and 
industry, ‘and at that time agriculture, without 
reduced production, seemed able to manage with- 
out the added manpower needed by the expand- 
ing industry. Therefore the total picture of the 


* For the two central organizations on the Swedish labour 
market are recently introduced the English names Swedish 


Employers’ Confederation and Confederation of Swedish Trade 
Unions, 


Swedish labour market reflected a high and com- 
paratively even employment and a generally flour- 
ishing activity in all fields of economy. 


Agreements regarding flexible wage increments 
introduced in the private labour market during 
the war. 


Two essential traits should be especially men- 
tioned in regard to developments on the labour 
market in wage policies. First, the parties on the 
labour market succeeded in keeping their free- 
dom of action, although, in othér respects, in- 
dustry and commerce were subjected to far- 
reaching Government regulations ; secondly, peace 
on the labour market was maintained from 1939 
until February, 1945, with only a few unimpor- 
tant exceptions, in spite of the fact that there 
were no obstacles at all to calling strikes or lock- 
outs. The external pressure naturally played an 
important part in this. There was, practically all 
through the war, a constant fear that Sweden 
would be forced into the war, and this fact 
naturally put a check on the activity of the more 
radical elements on the Labour side. A strong 
sense of responsibility was felt among the leaders 
of the central organizations that production must 
be maintained at as high efficiency as possible 
during the critical. years. 

In this connection it must be recalled that 
workers’ wages are in Sweden almost entirely 
regulated by collective bargaining agreements. 
These are now, with hardly any exceptions, in 
effect for one year, but before the war they were 
often concluded for two or more years. In res- 
pect to wage-rates there are agreements of two 
different types agreements where the wage- 
rates have been pegged to a fixed level so-called 
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“normal wage agreements”, and agreements in 
which only the lowest wage-rate that may be paid 
to a certain group of workers has been set down, 
so called “minimum wage agreements”. In the 
latter type of agreements it is implied that skilful 
and industrious workers may obtain higher wages 
than the minimum rate. For this reason, the wage 
level in trades where such agreements are in force 
can shift more easily than in fields where nor- 
mal wages are applied. Attention should further 
be called to the fact that nearly one half of all 
work done in Swedish industry is paid by piece 
wages and that this sector is continually ex- 
panding. 

Without doubt, the unbroken peace on the 
labour market was the result, partly, of the method 
used during the war for setting wage-rates. These 
were automatically adjusted in a certain relation 
to the increase of the cost of living. 

The arrangement was no novelty in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It was already in practice for 
State employees in Sweden and even in the pri- 
vate labour markets in Denmark and Norway. In 
Sweden, however, the two parties in the private 
labour market had previously been fundamentally 
opposed to this form of wage-rates. The question 
was brought to the fore by the anxiety felt among 
Labour that there would be sharp price rises dur- 
ing the war years. The experiences of the first 
World War were still fresh in mind, and im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the war in 1939 
spokesmen of the Confederation of Swedish Trade 
Unions declared that Labour, fearful of the course 
prices would take, did not find it possible to 
enter into collective agreements for a longer 
period than three calendar months. The employers 
could not accept such short terms, and the dif- 
ference was solved by the introduction of so- 
called “index regulated” wage-rates. 

During the war five agreements were concluded 
between the Employers’ Confederation and the 
Confederation of Trade Unions for automatic in- 
crease of the wage-rates in accordance with the 
fluctuations of the cost of living index. The first 
agreement, which was concluded for 1940, was 
calculated to give the workers a 75 Y% compensa- 
tion for the increase in the cost of living. The 
second agreement, for 1941, was calculated to 


compensate the workers by 50 % for the ex- 
pected additional increase; later agreements were 
calculated to give compensation for any further 
increases in the cost of living by 60 to 70 %. 
The flexible increments to the wage-rates which 
have been paid under these agreements have been 
based on the wage-rates of 1938. Full compen- 
sation could not be given because of the shortage 
situation into which Sweden had been thrown by 
the war. 

In the first period of the war the price trends 
were disquieting. The cost of living index — 
with 1914 as base year — had reached an index 
number of 169 at the outbreak of the war. On 
July 1, 1942, the figure had risen to 237 and 
showed an increase in the cost of living by 40 % 
since the outbreak of the war. The flexible in- 
crements to the wages as paid under the rules of 
the index agreements then amounted to 20.7 % of 
the 1938 wages, and this type of agreement had 
been put into force for practically all wages in 
private employment. 

The marked increase in the cost of living which 
had taken place up to the summer of 1942 had, 
however, drawn great attention and there was 
a general desire to try to counteract any further 
acceleration of the rise of prices and all the 
drawbacks that might be expected to follow. In 
the autumn of 1942, the Coalition Government 
then sitting took an important step to stop the 
trend by concluding an agreement with represen- 
tatives of various groups on the basis of a pro- 
gramme which had been drafted by an expert 
and whose general purport was to freeze prices 
and wages at the level then obtaining. The freezing 
of prices was put into effect by legislation, 
whereas the freezing of wages was made dependent 
upon agreements between the parties in the labour 
market. No direct agreement for a wage freeze 
was ever concluded, but in practice the parties 
tried to maintain the status quo in their collective 
bargaining, with the exception, on the part of 
Labour, that they reserved their freedom of ac- 
tion to try to improve the position of low-paid 
workers. In this, they seem to have thought, first, 
of agricultural workers, whose wage level was 
considerably below that of workers in industry. 

The basis for the “index wage’ regulations 
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was the cost of living index as of January I, 1940. 
The 1914 series then reached the index number 
of 178. During the war this index rose to a maxl- 
mum of 243. As mentioned above, the flexible in- 
crements to the wage-rates had reached 20.7 % 
in July, 1942, and they remained at this figure 
until the end of the war. The price freeze intro- 
duced from 1942 succeeded in keeping the cost of 
living on such a level that no further increase of 
the flexible increments ever had to be dealt with. 
At the end of the war the rise in the cost of 
living was about 36.0 %. The workers’ compen- 
sation under the index agreements amounted to 
58.3 % of the rise, but outside the index agree- 
ments some other wage increases had been ef- 
fected. 


Wage trends outside the index settlement. 

The wage increase from the outbreak till the 
end of the war did not stop at the 20.7 % of 
flexible increments mentioned above. There were, 
in fact, further increases of 17 to 18 % in in- 
dustry. For some groups with a low position in 
the wage scale, such as farm workers and lumber 
men, there was an even greater increase in wage- 
rates, so that the workers in question, even du- 
ring the war, were more than compensated for 
the rise of the cost of living. 

The developments which have manifested them- 
selves outside the index agreements, have taken 
various courses. In some cases the hourly wages 
and the piece-work rates of the agreements have 
been raised. In trades where minimum wage- 
rates have been in effect there have also been 
frequent increases of individual wage rates. In 
the negotiations for collective agreements at the 
end of 1939 wage increases of 3 to 4 % were 
put through in a great number of trades, and 
for trades which did not receive such increase 
then, there was a corresponding increase at the 
end of 1940. In the first few years thereafter 
there were only rare and insignificant increases 
in the wage-rates. Such increases as were then 
introduced beside the index increments almost ex- 
clusively referred to increases in connection with 
the introduction of new piece-work rates and/or 
increased piece-work volume and to individual 
wage increases. The relief in the international 


situation influenced the negotiations in the winter 
and spring of 1945 with the result that certain 
increases of the wage-rates again began to 
emerge. 

The wage increases which, especially in the later 
war years, were going on during the periods of 
collective agreements without being recorded in 
these, were to a certain extent the result of a 
growing shortage of labour. In the competition 
for manpower the employers were pressed to a 
more liberal wage-scale in setting hourly wages 
and pice-work rates. 


The situation at the end of the war. 

From the outbreak of the war until the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the cost of living index in 
Sweden rose by about 43 %. If the wage in- 
creases for industrial workers within and outside 
the framework of the “index” agreements are 
added together, the rise in wage earnings stopped 
at 38 %, men’s wages having increased slightly 
less and those of women slightly more. As, how- 
ever, certain groups of workers, in particular 
those working in agriculture or in the forests, 
whose pre-war wages were relatively low, had 
obtained very considerable increases during the 
war, the average real wages of all Swedish wor- 
kers taken together had reached the pre-war level 
at the end of the war in Europe. 


Developments after the war. 

Almost immediately after the armistice in Eu- 
rope it was obvious that the Labour Movement 
intended to fight for a return to the pre-war real 
wages of all groups of workers, and if possible 
go beyond that level. In the same measure as 
rationing gradually eased and the supply of com- 
modities increased, strong efforts began to satisfy, 
as rapidly as possible, private needs which had 
been neglected during the war. The demobilization 
and the reconversion to peace-time economy did 
not, as had been feared, result in an unemploy- 
ment crisis. Instead, a shortage of manpower set 
in which was exceptionally severe for Sweden, 
some estimates showing a deficit of c. 100,000 
worker in the autumn of 1946. Swedish com- 
merce and industry rapidly ran into an exagge- 
rated boom, first because of the enormous de- 
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mand for commodities within the country, and 
secondly because of the fact that Sweden is try- 
ing to satisfy very farreaching demands for ex- 
ports, partly on a credit basis. The international 
rise of prices spread to a limited extent in Swe- 
den via the imported commodities. All these cir- 
cumstances constituted a favourable background 
for the Labour Movement’s energetic demands 
for wage increases. It was further urged by 
Labour that women’s wages should be increased 
in relation to the men’s wage level so as to in- 
troduce gradually the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. The rapidly expanding boom made 
itself felt especially in 1945, but continued 
through 1946 and the early months of 1947. Pro- 
duction increased heavily and profits were good. 

There was in Sweden an additional circum- 
stance which has hardly any counterpart in other 
countries. The terms of the collective agreements 
and the wage conditions in Sweden have largely 
been dependent on the relative cost of living in 
different districts as based on official investiga- 
tions. During the war it was found that the 
divergences in the cost of living between various 
districts had been equalized, and by reason of this, 
directives for a new grouping of towns and com- 
munities according to the cost of living had been 
adopted in principle for State employees. The 
wages of State employees in earlier “cheap” areas 
were considerably increased by this measure, 
which also exerted an influence on the private 
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labour market and caused an increase of the 
wages in private enterprises in “cheap” areas. 

Collective bargaining after the war has resulted 
in considerable wage increases, probably totalling 
c. 15 %. 

When wage negotiations began in the autumn 
of 1946, an important issue was the question 
whether the system with flexible wage-rates should 
be kept in effect. The employers held that after 
the war had ended and the workers had obtained 
full compensation for the price rise during the 
war years, the system with flexible increments 
to the wages should be abolished. The workers 
on the other hand contended that more price in- 
creases could still be expected and that they were 
not willing to renounce the increase of 5 % which 
would probably result if the “index” rules were 
kept in force. The difference of opinion was 
solved in the way that the system with flexible 
increments was erased as from January I, 1947, 
to be replaced as from May 1, 1947, by a fixed 
addition of 25.7 %. In both cases the 1938 wages 
constituted the basis. Thus, the system with auto- 
matic flexible increments applied during the war 
has been abandoned in principle. 


The situation at present. 

The general trend since 1936 is illustrated by 
the subjoined graphs which, separating men and 
women and with 1939 as base year, show the 
fluctuations of living costs, the earnings of in- 
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dustrial workers etc. per year, the annual real 
wages of industrial workers and the annual sala- 
ries and wages of office personnel and farm 
workers. 

The costs of living have risen by c. 50 % since 
1939 until March, 1947, and the annual earn- 
ings of male industrial workers are now about 
60 to 65 % above the basis mentioned, that the 
male farm workers have seen their wages doubled 
and that women workers have obtained an even 
greater increase, namely 125 %. The real wages 
per year of male industrial workers was lower 
than the real wage level of 1939 as late as in 
1945, but passed it in 1946, and now is probably 
10 % above the 1939 level. 

As far as women’s wages are concerned the 
graph shows that women in industry have ob- 
tained a greater compensation than their male 
colleagues. As early as 1944 the curve passed the 
1939 level, and in 1946 it was 10 to 15 % above it. 

In order to illustrate the trend for other groups 
of employees the graph also gives curves of the 
trend for the salaries of office personnel in the 
same period. They show that the wage improve- 
ments for this category have run parallel with 
those of the workers, even though women office 
workers could not entirely keep pace with women 
in industry after 1942, 

It is almost impossible to make a comparison 


1 ‘ : 
The wage data used here for industrial workers refer to 
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Note to the graphs. All the wage data in the graphs are 
given in percentages of the corresponding wages for 1939. 
The graphs therefore only show the fluctuations of the wages 
as compared to 1939. ‘The graphs 1 and 2 thus prove- that 
the wage increases since 1939 have been greater for farm 
workers than for industrial workers. It does not appear, 
howewer, whether farm wages are now higher or lower than 
industrial wages. —- The series in the graphs up to and .in- 
cluding 1945 have been compiled from data in Lonestatistisk Ars- 
bok for Sverige, 1945 (Wage Statistical Annual for Sweden), 
published by the Royal Social Board. It has been possible, by 
using preliminary calculations of the wage trends for the years 
1946—1947, to continue some of the series as far as the first 
months of 1947. 
with the development of the living standard in 
other countries as evidenced in the changes of 
real wages. It may be of interest, however, to 
study the changes in the wage level, especially 
in America, against the background of the Swe- 
dish trends as sketched above. 

The costs of living in the United States have not 
been pegged to a fixed level by price controls 
in the same measure as in Sweden during the 
years 1942—1946, but for all that they have not 
yet exceeded the 1939 figure by more than 40 %. 
The weekly earnings of American industrial 
workers in 1944 reached a level which was 80 % 
above the basic level, but since then they have 
dropped to about 75 9% above this level. Real 
wages have been increasing rapidly up to 1944, 
when they were as much as c. 40 % above the 
basic level, but since then they have been reduced 
to about 25 % above the 1939 level. The fluc- 
tuations of real wages have, of course, been 
strongly influenced by the large war production 
and considerable overtime work up to 1944, the 
recess to more normal conditions after that year, 
and the lifting of the price control which set off 
a rapid increase in the cost of living in the same 
year. Notwithstanding the recess from 1944, 
American wages, nominally and really, show a 
considerably greater rise during the war than 
Swedish wages. 

In a comparison with the United States it must 
be borne in mind, however, that the basic year, 
1939, offered an entirely different picture in the 
United States than in Sweden. The downward 
trend in the business cycle which was evident in 
the U. S. in the autumn of 1937 and the enor- 
mous unemployment which existed there in the 


last years of the 1930’s had no counterpart in 
Sweden. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TOP-EXECUTIVE EDUCATION 


BY PROFESSOR SUNE CARLSON 


Professor Carlson describes in the following article the “Administrative Problem 


Study Group”, of which he is the leader. 


In this study-group leaders of Swedish 


business enterprises exhange their experiences concerning general problems of 


management. 


This article has been prepared for the International Congress of 


Scientific Management held in the beginning of July and is included in its records. 


1. An Educational Dilemma. 


Education for living is a life-time process. We 
may start our ‘training for a trade or a profes- 
sion in a school or at a university, but this is only 
the beginning. In order to reach perfection we 
need practical experience combined with continued 
theoretical studies. In the field of business mana- 
gement, for example, we have today a growing 
theoretical literature which has its main readers 
not among the young college students but among 
the experienced business men. The continued 
studies in business management are also facilita- 
ted by the activities of various professional 
associations and schools. Generally, however, this 
literature and these activities are confined to 
specialized fields, such as sales management, 
accountancy or production organization. As long 
as the executive remains in one of these fields 
he has vast educational facilities at his disposal. 
But the day when he reaches the top-executive 
level, the situation becomes different. 

There is not only much less research done and 
much less literature written on problems of gen- 
eral business administration than on the more 
specialized problems, but we also lack the organ- 
izational set-up for continued education in this 
field. Generally there are no extension classes at 
the universities or professional associations whose 
activities are devoted particularly to questions 
of administrative policy and practice. When top- 
executives meet it is not usually these questions 
they dicuss but problems of general economics or 
politics, or specific problems of their respective 
trades. We are here confronted with something 


of an educational dilemma. The day when the 
business executive reaches the top-executive level 
with all its difficult administrative problems, he 
needs more than ever the support of educational 
and professional institutions. But, as has already 
been pointed out, the activities of these institu- 
tions are seldom devoted to top-executive prob- 
lems. It is against this background that the 
experiment here discussed has to be seen. 


2. The Formation of a Top-Executive 
Study Group. 


In the spring of 1944 a group of Swedish 
business executives met for a discussion of the 
general problem of executive education. The 
outcome of this discussion was the formation of 
an informal organization devoted exclusively to 
research and discussion of top-management ques- 
tions. The organization was called “The Admi- 
nistrative Problem Study Group”. There is noth- 
ing spectacular about this study group, but 
nevertheless it represents an interesting experi- 
ment in top-executive education. It has as ordi- 
nary members the presidents (in one case the 
executive vice president) of 13 leading Swedish 
business firms. In principle these firms should 
be non-competing, so that the members feel ab- 
solutely free to express their opinions. Actually 
there are two banks and two insurance companies 
represented in the group. Other branches rep- 
resented are: 

the gold mining and metal refining industry, 

the coal mining and pottery industry, 
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the iron and steel industry, 

the mechanical engineering industry, 

the textile industry, 

the printing industry, 

the brewing industry, 

departement stores and 

the city tramway transportation systems. 


As coordinating officer the group has a re- 
search director with two assistants, all part-time 
employed. With the group is associated a second 
study group consisting of the office and person- 
nel managers of the same companies. 

The idea of these study groups is not new. 
We have in Sweden two similar groups for the 
study of sales executive problems, there are the 
British and American management research 
groups, the international association of depart- 
ment stores, etc. What probably is new, however, 
is that we here have an educational institution 
exclusively devoted to the study of top-executive 
questions and with active company presidents as 
principal members. 


3. The Group’s Activities. 


The members of the group meet regularly 3 to 
4 times a year for a full day’s discussion of a 
selected administrative problem. It is the function 
of the research director to plan these discussions 
and to collect, analyze and present all necessary 
material. As soon as a problem for the next dis- 
cussion has been selected, the director and his 
assistants start to collect all pertinent information 
that can be obtained from the literature in the 
field. A detailed questionnaire is drawn up and 
sent out to the members, who are asked to report 
everything they have done or planned to do with 
respect to the problem at hand, a task which often 
requires extensive investigation. While this work 
is going on, the firms are usually visited by the 
research director, who, even at this preliminary 
Stage, can ask questions and get information on 
different points which otherwise might be over- 
looked. In some cases the members prepare a 
copy of their report or some other material of 
interest for all the other members, while in other 
cases they send in one copy only for the research 


director’s use. It is always the task of the director 
to summarize the findings in a general report, 
which, together with other material available, is 
sent out to the members before the group meets. 
The director also has to prepare a detailed plan 
and time table for the coming discussion. 

When the members finally meet, everyone is 
well prepared for an interesting discussion. Since 
the group is small and homogeneous and all the 
members know each other well, it is possible to 
be absolutely frank. If a member wants to bring 
another representative from his firm along to a 
meeting, or if he wants to send a deputy, this 
person must be carefully selected in order that 
he will not hamper the free interchange of ideas. 
Until now the group has been very successful in 
this respect. The stenographic records of a day’s 
discussion often contain more than 200 individ- 
ual speeches, questions and answers. A sum- 
marized report of these records concludes the 
documents prepared on the particular question. 

The subjects dealt with during the past years 
have been: 

formal organization of the firm, 

company policy with regard to keeping em- 
ployees informed, 

company policy with regard to working con- 
ditions, training, health and other person- 
nel services, and 

salary administration and promotion policy. 


There was some doubt at first whether com- 
panies of such different character as banks, de- 
partment stores and gold mines would have 
enough problems in common for a fruitful in- 
terchange of experience. The past years have 
shown that at the company-wide level, most ad- 
ministrative problems are exactly the same, irres- 
pective of branch or type of trade. If there is a 
certain heterogeneousness among the members, 
this is due not so much to the different branches 
as to the fact that some companies are located in 
large cities and others out in the country. 

On the question of formal organization the 
group spent the first whole year. Discussions at 
these meetings were very lively. Such topics as 
the function of the board of directors and the 
relationship between the board and the company 
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president proved particularly siimulating, since 
several members of the group were sitting on 
one another’s boards. But such problems as cen- 
tralization vs decentralization, the function of 
staff departments and the use of conferences and 
committees in the company organization were also 
dealt with at some length. 

As a topic for future discussion the group has 
selected “The Function of the Company Presi- 
dent”. In order to get material for this meeting, 
a detailed time study of the daily activities of the 
members during a four week period will be made, 
together with a more condensed analysis of their 
main activities during the last twelve months. 


4. An Appraisal of Results. 


It is always difficult to evaluate the results of 


educational activity, and especially so when these 


results are measured not in scholastic records but 
in practical achievements. Since the members of 
the group are the top-executives of leading Swe- 
dish firms, one may also assume that they had a 
thorough knowledge in the field of business ad- 
ministration to begin with. Their respective com- 
panies are also among the best managed and or- 
ganized in the country. With a group of mem- 
bers of less experience and training it would per- 
haps be easier to point to particular results. 
The most significant result to be shown is 
simply that the group has survived. It started in 
the spring of 1944 as a short time experiment. 
The members recently decided to continue the 
group’s activity for another three year period, 
and, as before, they provided ample financial 
support for this activity. When one considers 
that the members of the group are some of the 
most occupied persons in the country, it must be 
regarded as a sign of success that they are willing 
to spend several days each year attending the 
group’s meetings, not to speak of the time they 
spend in preparing and reading reports for these 
meetings. These men are responsible not only 
for their own firms but are members of the 
boards of directors of other firms, of trade as- 
sociations, of government committees, etc. and 
play an important part in Swedish economic life. 


Except for two or three who usually delegate 
attendance at group meetings to deputies, the mem- 
bers are present at most of the meetings. The 
attendance record is about 80 per cent. 

Even if it might be difficult to point to partic- 
ular changes in the organization or in the policies 
of the membership firms as direct results of the 
group’s activity, there is no doubt that this activity 
has prepared the way for such changes. Of spe- 
cial importance in this respect has been the fact 
that the members have felt it necessary to reex- 
amine and state on paper their own policies. But 
more than that, these policies have been questioned 
and criticized by a group of other executives 
with similar background and experience. It is, 
however, not so much in the concrete results ob- 
tained that the main value of the group’s activity 
is to be seen, but in its influence on the members’ 
general thinking and morale. Ideas for change 
have come directly to the top executive and not 
via a subordinate. Thus it is only after a subject 
has been discussed in the top-executive group in 
its general and company-wide aspects that it is 
taken up for a more detailed analysis in the 
associated study group of office and personnel 
managers. When, therefore, a member of this 
latter group comes home to his firm with new 
ideas for action, his superior already knows what 
it is about and is prepared for the change. The 
moral support of the group may also be of value. 
To introduce changes is generally unpleasant, and 
there is often resistance all the way from the 
board chairman to the lowest subordinate. The 
mere knowledge that top executives of other com- 
panies believe in and support the change can here 
be of moral help. 

There is, finally, another result of the group’s 
activity that must not be forgotten. Even after 
these few years’ work, the group has accumulated 
in its various reports and records a rich fund of 
knowledge on administrative policies and activi- 
ties. This knowledge will be increased through 
further research. Until now it has remained in- 
side the group. But some day it may be made 
accessible to a wider range of people, and it will 
then be of help for the education of a coming 
generation of top-executives. 
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THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL IN SWEDISH 
BANKS AND INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


On the surface, the capital deposited in the 
great Swedish financial institutions would seem 
to have been steadily increasing all through the 
war years, except for the years 1939—1940. In 
the period from the end of 1938 till the end of 
1946, the deposits in commercial banks, savings 
banks and farmers’ loan funds as well as the 
funds of the insurance companies increased from 
an aggregate amount of about 12.8 billion kr. to 
a good 21 billion kr., in other words by about 
67 %. The corresponding figures at the end of 
1945 were 20.1 billion kr. and 58 %, respectively. 
If due regard is paid to the decline in the value 
of money during the war years, the heavy in- 
crease will appear in another light, however. Liv- 
ing costs increased by 47.3 % from 1938 to 1946. 
As counted in the money value of 1938, calculated 
on the basis of the costs of living index, the 
capital held by the banks shows an increase by 
a bare 14 % to somewhat more than 14.5 billion 
kr. after considerable decrease in the first war 
years. Of this increase, 0.6 billion kr. fall on the 


commercial banks, 0.8 billion on the savings banks 
including the Postal Savings Bank, and probably 
slightly more than 0.3 billion kr. on the insurance 
institutions. The increase therefore has been 13.3, 
17.7 and more than 8 %, respectively, expressed 
in the money value of 1938. 

The relatively greater expansion for the first 
two groups has caused a shift in the correlation 
between the various money institutions. While, 
in 1938, the commercial banks, the savings banks 
and the insurance companies administered much 
the same amount of capital each (33.5, 33.4 and 
33-1 Yo, respectively), the share of the savings 
banks has now increased to more than 35 % at 
the expense of the insurance companies. In the 
main, the proportionately greater increase in the 
deposits to the savings banks during the war 
years must probably be ascribed to the increased 
surplus of earnings among the farmers, which 
to a great extent, has found its way into the sav- 
ings banks. It is but natural that, in times, of 
declining money value, the funds of the insu- 
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rance institutions lag behind somewhat in the 
speed of increase. On the other hand, the share 
of the commercial banks is practically unchanged. 
The farmers’ loan funds have shown a very 
rapid advance, their capital increasing, during the 
period mentioned, from 0.06 to 0.23 billion kr., 
or 0.16 billion kr. if converted into the money 
value before the rise of prices. 

In the subjoined graph the nominal figures for 
the deposits and funds of the largest finan- 
cial institutions have been converted into the mo- 
ney value of 1914 in order to eliminate the in- 
fluence of the decline in the value on the in- 
crease of capital during the period 1914—1946. 

The decline in real value which, to some extent, 
was apparent in the period 1914—1918, has been 
still more evident in the years of the second World 
War. While the nominal figures hardly show 
any other break in the accelerating increase of 
capital than a vague decline in bank deposits 
during 1940, the converted figures reflect a sharp 
decline for all groups during the years 1939— 
1941. After these years follows a rapid recovery 
which in 1944 had eliminated the decline of the 
War years except on the part of the insurance 
institutions. As mentioned above, this trend has 
continued during the last two years, in the course 
of which the funds of the insurance companies 
also have exceeded the pre-war value. Inasmuch 
as the cost of living index can hardly be said to 
show, to a full extent, how prices have risen, the 
real deposit increase, as reflected in the graph, 
at least cannot be too great. Before the war 
slightly more than one fourth of the deposits with 
the commercial banks (see table 1.) were short 
term deposits, chiefly on current account. A 


Table rt. Commercial Banks’ Deposits. 
1938 1942 1946 1938 1942 1946 
Mill. kr. Per cent 
Current account. . . - 945 1,354 1,739 22.2 26.3 24.5 


Short notice deposit ac- 
count 207 774 1,016 49 15.0 14.2 
Total short term deposits 1,152 2,128 2,755 27.1 41.3 38.7 


Savings account. . . . 771 952 1,313 181 18.5 18.5 
Vong term deposit ac- 

Bae etn is B5302,077 5.044 54-8 - 402 42:8 
Total long term deposits 3,107 3,029 4,357 72.9 59.7 61.3 


Total deposits 4,259 5,157 7,112 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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change in interest regulations from July, 1941, 
precipitated a move of long term funds (one to 
six months’ notice) to “short notice deposit ac- 
counts ”’ (14 days’ notice) so that, finally, short 
term deposits amounted to two-fifths of aggre- 
gate deposits. 

The increase of deposits with the commercial 
banks, from 4.2 billion kr. in 1938 to 7.1 billion 
kr. in 1946, resulted in a considerable increase of 
cash amounts and of bond portfolios, owing to 
the difficulties, during the war, of finding suit- 
able investment objects. Towards the end of 1945, 
however, the situation began to turn round, and 
during 1946 a radical change has been observed. 
Lending has increased heavily, which resulted in 
the deposit surplus of more than a billion kr. 
from 1945 being replaced, at the end of 1946, 
by a loan surplus of about 180 million kr. In order 
to acquire funds to finance the resumed imports, 
the increased activity within industry and com- 
merce and the brisk building activity, the com- 
mercial banks have reduced their cash amounts 
and withdrawn part of their large investments in 
Government securities. The holdings of cash and 
Treasury bills which in 1938 amounted to 600 
million kr., and reached their maximum in 1945 
with 1,400 million kr., was thus reduced to some- 
what more than 600 million in 1946 and slightly 
more than 300 million in April this year. The 
holdings of Treasury bills included in these fig- 
ures declined from almost 1,100 million in 1945 
to 250 million one year later. In April this year 
they were slightly less than 70 million kr. The 
portfolios of Swedish bonds were only 190 million 
kr. in 1938, but increased rapidly during the war 
and reached 1,200 million in 1943. Since then, 
there has been a decline to slightly more than 200 
million kr. on Jan. I, 1947. 


Table 2. Commercial Banks Loans and Investments. 
1938 1942 1946 1938 1942 1946 
Mill. kr. Per cent 
Bills of exchange. . 1,103O25 T8c4 S30 Thad kg 
Advances against Guaran- 
tors’ Bondsia . « « 478 519 936 9.5 8.7 Il.o 
Shares, owned and taken 


as collateral 757 622 §70 149 10.4 6.7 


Mortgage loans . . . . 2,029 2,211 3,747 40.2 36.9 43.9 
Bonds, owned and taken 
as collateral 62601, 71291,019) 124 20.699 2215 


Total 5,053 5,989 8,526 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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On the lending side the real estate credits show 
considerable expansion after having remained 
practically on the same level from 1938 to 1942. 
As a consequence of the brisk house building ac- 
tivity, mortgage loans have increased from 2.2 
to more than 3.7 billion kr. as from the last- 
mentioned year. Advances on bills of exchange 


which during the war declined in importance, have 
again acquired greater proportions. The commer- 
cial banks have further continued to liquidate 
their interests in enterprises, their holdings of 
shares declining by about half to 120 million kr. 
since 1938. Loans ‘against shares as collateral also 
show a steady decline up to 1946. 
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The General Situation. The threat of infla- 
tion has become more imminent. The Swedish 
public more and more realises that there is more 
money available for purchases than there are 
commodities to buy. A further tightening of the 
price control could help to keep things going, 
but would not eliminate the fundamental factors 
underlying the evils. Neither can the production 
of consumers yoods be increased at an accelera- 
ted pace, in particular because of the prevailing 
shortage both in manpower and in basic raw 
materials. At the same time one must expect a 
decrease in the quantity of imported goods, owing 
to import restrictions. When, thus, the supply of 
commodities cannot be increased with the neces- 
sary speed, there are only two alternatives to 
choose between: to let the forces of inflation 
grow stronger or to attempt to safeguard the 
value of the currency by stabilising earned in- 
comes and by tying up the present excess of 
purchasing power. 

The great import surplus which characterized 
the Swedish trade balance during 1946 and the 
first half of 1947, constituted an effective weapon 


Federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 


General Index. 

Pulp and Paper Industries. 
Iron and Steel Industry. 
Engineering Industry. 
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against inflation, until the greater part of the 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange had been 
exhausted. At the end of the first six months of 
this year the Riksbank’s gold and foreign exhange 
reserves amounted to no more than 844 mill. kr. 
as against 3,083 mill. kr. at the corresponding 
date in 1946. This course of development in- 
duced the Government to ask for power to re- 
quisition foreign means of payment owned by 
Swedes. The main problem now is to increase 
exports with the view of obtaining barter 
goods, especially in the trade with the United 
States, where a considerable import surplus has 
been predominant. Measures to stimulate export 
production will probably make part of a general 
production regulation with the additional purpose 
of restricting investments. 

Endeavours to absorb and bind the surplus 
purchasing power will necessitate a readjustment 
of the Riksbank’s interest policy which for a 
length of time has induced bond purchases in 
the open market with a view to prevent the rate 
on capital to rise above the long prevailing 3 
per cent level. Between Oct. 31 1946 and May 15 


Foreign Trade. (Million Kr.) 
(Thick lines denote current 12-month averages.) 
Mill. Kr. 
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1947 the Riksbank’s net purchases of bonds 
amounted to 707 mill. kr. and of Treasury bills 
to 180 mill. kr. After that and up to June 30 
the Riksbank’s portfolio of both bonds and 
Treasury bills went up by 391 mill. kr. Thus 
the fact that a considerable quantity of means 
of payment has been pumped into the market is 
due, not so much to the market’s actual needs, 
as to questions of interest policy. 

Efforts have been made repeatedly to get 
united backing by the various parties and groups 
for a plan to regain the balance of the national 
economy, but complete unity has not been 
reached. A round table conference of represen- 
tatives for the Government, various branches of 
commerce and industriy and the leading orga- 
nizations in the labour market was called and 
broke up, after which the Government pub- 
lished an anti-inflationary programme. It con- 
tained provisions for cutting down investments 
by one third as compared to 1946, Government- 
led coordination of production and rationing of 
raw materials, sharpening of the price control, 
import regulations and foreign exchange con- 
trol, reduction of expenditure for defence and 
measures for a savings drive. The representa- 
tives of industry and commerce found the pro- 
gramme insufficient: they recommended meas- 
ures with a more general bearing, such as pro- 
viding for a greater surplus of budget revenue, 
a postponement of tax alleviations, the imposi- 
tion of a tax on consumption-goods, the increase 


Wholesale Price and Cost of Living Indices. 
(1635 ==106)) 


1. Wholesale Price Index. 
2. Cost of Living Index. 
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of the rate of interest, and the stabilisation of the 
wage level. This programme sought to avoid 
any further addition to the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery for planning and control. 


Industrial production which suffered a certain 
setback during February and March, took an 
upward trend again during April, thus exceeding 
the January record figure. Trends within various 
fields were rather irregular. The rate of pro- 
duction sank heavily in the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the course of March and April, 
whereas the engineering, textile and ready- 
made-clothing industries registered a consider- 
able increase in their activity. The rate of in- 
dustrial employment was lower in February, 
1947, than in either February or November, 
1946. It may be presumed that the reduction is 
due, partly to weather conditions, partly to an 
increased rate of ill-health among workers. 

A great manpower shortage is felt in the iron, 
engineering and other industries. Negotiations 
for the import of foreign labour have been 
carried on with Hungary and Poland, among 
other countries, and as a first experiment 500 
Italian mechanical workers will be imployed. The 
rate of migration of workers from one industry 
to another is still rather high: in February it 
rose to I % of the working population per week. 

No improvement could be observed in the 
supply of raw materials: especially in the supply 
of rolled wire, forged tubings, certain sorts of 


The Riksbank’s Note Circulation and Gold ana 
Foreign Exchange Holdings. (Million Kr.) 
1. Note Circulation. 


2. Gold Stock (Market value). 
3. Net Claims on Foreign Countries, 
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sheeting and various electrical appliances there 
are notable bottle-necks. The fuel supply is ex- 
pected to be extremely critical during the coming 
season, mainly owing to the heavy manpower 
shortage in the forests. In April a shortage: of 
28,000 workers was reported. It is therefore 
doubtful whether the calculated footage will 
really be cut. In view of Sweden’s foreign ex- 
change situation the utilisation of pulp wood for 
fuelling must be avoided at any price. In addi- 
tion to this, the supplies of electric current may 
have to be rationed this autumn, due to the 
great spring drought. The rate of coal imports 
improved considerably during the second quar- 
ter but the prospects for strikes in the United 
States are casting clouds on the horizon for the 
months to come. A stop in coal imports from 
the United States would completely upset the 
fuel plan. 

Most of the larger industrial companies have 
by now published their balance sheets for 1946, 
and despite the increase of costs the majority 
report higher net profits than for 1945. Many 
reasons contribute to make the seeming im- 
provements of business results for 1946 illu- 
sory. One has to take into account that the money 
value has depreciated, that hidden reserves have 
declined as stocks diminished, and that in the 
course of 1946 there were greater opportunities 
for the repatriation of foreign assets. 


Capital Funds and Deposits of the Commercial 
Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 


1. Capital Funds. 
2. Lony-term Deposits. 
3. Demand Deposits. 
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The trend in the utilization of own and bor- 
rowed capital within 42 large Swedish enterprises 
becomes apparent from the following table: 


1938 1944 1946 
1,000 kr. % 1,000 kr. % 1,000 kr. % 
Own capital . . 1,806 68 2,091 59 2,562 64 
Borrowed capital" 861 32 146t 41 1,441 36 
Total 2,667 100 3,552 100 4,003. 100 
* Whereof bond 
loans . . 369 = «14, 281 8 237 6 


During the war years, the financing of these 
enterprises was characterized by an increased 
participation of borrowed capital, whereas the 
vigorous expansion in 1945—1946 took place 
without any increase of the debts. Financing by 
bond loans decreased in importance after the 
outbreak of the war. 

The long winter and the obstinate May drought 
have caused great and general anxiety for the 
harvest prospects: in southern and central Swe- 
den a considerable acreage of winter crops had 
to be re-sown. The usual crop report at the 
end of May was therefore more depressing than 
at any time since the crop-failure of 1941. But in 
contrast to what happened in 1941, the weather 
improved in the first half of June, when wide 
areas benefited from precipitation. Yet, Sweden, 
to fill her needs of grain, will be in an unusual 
degree dependent upon imports. 


Investments of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 


1. Shares, Bills and Loans. (Exclusive of Advances against 
Mortgages and Bonds.) 

2. Mortgage Loans. 

3. Bond Investments and Advances on Bonds. 

4. Cash and Treasury Bills. 


Milli- Milli 
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Kr. Kr. 
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The import restrictions introduced in the 
middle of March have not yet exercised any 
marked effect on foreign trade, which, during the 
first five months of the year, registered a consid- 
erable import surplus. As compared to 1946, im- 
ports increased by 55 % during the first quarter 
while exports decreased by to %, and so the im- 
port surplus of the first quarter rose from about 
too million kr. last year to about 500 million in 
1947. For the months of April and May the 
corresponding figures are about 150 million kr. 
and about 345 million kr. respectively. 


Foreign trade Fanuary—May 1946 and 1947 
(Million kr.). 


1946 1947 
January—March 
Inverts & oe 5 A a ae 634 984 
IDPGNOMS. ao A we Od oc 531 480 
Import surplusi. 202 103 504 
April— May 
Importsee eva cements 566 816 
ISX DOTUSe tein mic mein: a iy) 471 
inn potas trp lise nn 149 345 


In Sweden’s present situation, however, it is 
not only the total volume of foreign trade that is 
of importance, but also its distribution over 
various countries. Before the war the imports 
from hard currency countries was 25 % of total 
imports, whereas, now, they amount to 50%. 
On the other hand exports to countries with soft 
currencies has decreased only from 85 to 70 % to 
total exports. Sweden should therefore, now more 


The Government Debt. (Milliard Kr.) 


1. Bond Loans. 
2. Other Funded Debt. 
3. Floating Debt. 
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than ever, seek to direct her exports to countries 
which can provide her with goods essential for 
her economy or which can pay for such imports 
in freely convertible foreign exchange. 

Owing to great import surplus the outflow of 
gold and foreign exchange from the vaults of the 
Riksbank continued rapidly. From March 15, 
when import regulations were introduced, to June 
30 they decreased by 644 milion kr. The following 
table contains details: 


The Riksbank's gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
(Million kronor) 


Foreign exchange Gold 
Assets ‘ — Net aa-rs Total 

ities value 
June 29, 1946 . 1,246 148 1,098 1,985 3,083 
July 1S. Fo seo: 130 1,154 1,710 2,864 
Feb. 28, 1947 . 619 179 440 1,168 1,€08 
March 15, » . 680 188 492 996 1,488 
March3I, >» . 632 179 453 955 1,408 
April 30,57 350 Sat 167 384 781 1,165 
May, i335 02) io 3446 16” 279 682 961 
June 30° > 9. 428 190 238 606 844 


The tightness in the capital and money mar- 
kets increased considerably in the course of 
March, under the influence of the tax collections 
and the rushed demand for goods caused by the 
import stoppage. In the following months len- 
dings showed an even rise while deposits stag- 
nated. The lending surplus, which was 55 million 
kr, in February had risen to 470 million kr. by 
the end of May. The supply of money has been 


Bond Yields. 


— 3 % Government Bonds. 
--- 3 % Industrial Bonds. 
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Quarterty Review. Jury 1947 vy | 
1939} 1940])1941/1942/1943/1944)|1945 19 4 6 1947 
PIFIEIEIEI ELE LS e] 2 [2ieiF Eel Fisiele 
Share Index. ——— mn _ 
EiGmesindustricssn ac) see ais 175 || 145 || 148} 166] 168 | 168 || 188]} 195 | 200 | 192 |193/ 193/194 |201|195|185)185 183/179 
(OY nere THRE ¢ 6 Bem e Boe 171 | 130 | 155 || 178|| 188 || 195 | 220 || 241 | 238 | 230 |230|233|237 |254/255/244|247/249/255 
Of which 
Gringesberg Company 191} 131 |} 155 || 189] 191 | 190] 225 || 220 | 228 | 235 |237|243/251 |1284|285|267/284| 280/283 
Exporting engineering industries | 195 || 133 || 161 || 187 || 191 || 209|/ 231 | 251 | 252 | 242 |241|244|253 |269 271|257|264 |272|299 
Other, including iron and steel ind. | 181 | 138 || 170 | 188 || 188 || 181 || 199 || 218 | 223 | 220 |218/216|209 |220|220|213/208|205|204 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 124 || 104 | 119 |] 135 || 153 || 160] 190|| 212 | 217 | 208 |207|210)215 |229|232|228|228|226|216 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 200) 184.) 211 || 250) 278 | 288 || 318 || 366 | 301 | 284 |286/289)296 ||321/ 314) 290,292, 308/314 
SRR ee eee tas ts so . | 192 143 || 156 || 169 || 178 || 190 || 223 || 238 | 246 | 232 |230|232/232 |[241|236|225|21712201218) 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


short all over the period with a marked tightening 
towards the end of the quarter. 


Position of Commercial Banks. 


1947 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
GHGt Aaa A 306 471 267 288 329 
Treasury bills 358 428 204 67 102 
Swedish bonds. . . 691 671 725 848 680 
Advances in Sweden 7,300. 7,280. 173595 7457-75079 
Assets abroad 212 214 212 215 233 
Sundry accounts 564 477 568 552 618 
Total 9,437 9,542 9,491 9,541 9,641 
Thereof, Swedish bonds 
and treasury bills. . . 1,049 1,099 929 gI5 782 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden. . . 7,067 7,226 7,135 7,173 7,209 
Liabilities abroad. . 500 )§= 5513 499 477 478 
Share capital and reserve 
PNNGS ee wicele estes 902 928 967 968 968 
Sundry accounts 968 875 890 923 986 
Total 9,437 9,542 9,491 9,541 9,641 


Industrial Share Indices. 


Home Market Industry. 
Other Industry. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


The Stock Market registered rather irregular 
tendencies during spring. A slack atmosphere 
prevailed during March and the greater part of 
April, but towards the end of April there was a 
marked change in the Stock Exchange tendencies, 
and in the following three weeks many shares 
reached considerably higher prices than earlier 
in the year. This bullish tendency was due to 
various factors, but primarily to a fear of an in- 
creased inflation. Other stimulating factors were 
the favourable company results published at that 
time, reports of bonus issues, the latter another 
result of the inflationary price trend. A new 
downward turn set in later owing to rumours of 
a rise of the interest rate, a strike among Swe- 
dish ship’s officers, a coal miner strike in the 
United States, the deterioration of the fuel situa- 
tion, rumours about far-reaching anti-inflationary 
measures, etc. In the latter half of the quarter 


Bank Share Index. 
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the Stock Exchange situation has been character- 
ized by slackzess and receding prices with tem- 
porary tightening of the tendency under the in- 
fluence of regularly occuring demands for capital 
investment. 


Issue of bonus shares. 


Mill. kr. 
Svenska Ackumulator AB Jungner 1 share for 5 old. . 1.26 
Billeruds AB 4 shares? 25 >» . . 4.98 
Rederiab. Svenska Lloyd nee 2 MD 6 6 BOE 
AB Klippans Finpappersbruk fe ee ES 
Yngeredsfors Kraft AB eae Dt Rg on Dib 
Stréms Bruks AB a) 3A ie? eS 
AB Svenska Kullagerfabriken 65 
AB Papyrus to 2, a 5 1.25 
AB Skanska Cementgjuteriet SO Sh RE et 3 
AB Gotaverken Ci? a2 a4. % Bie 
Kockums Mekaniska Verkstads ABI >» » I >» 7.5 


* The nominal share value was increased from 50 to 100 
kr. per share. 


Issue of new shares. 
AB Turitz & Co 2 shares for 3 old. . 6 


The Bond Market has shown a higher degree 
of activity in recent periods. In the first quarter 
of 1947 the stock of outstanding bonds increased 
by roughly 110 million kr., its participants being 
the Government, mortgage banks, communities 
and private enterprises. During the second quar- 
ter of 1947 new issues of large loans aggregated 
140 million kr., not counting conversion opera- 
tions. 

A glance at the subjoined list of new large loans 
floated in the last quarter will give interesting 
information, inasmuch as the effects of an in- 
creased demand for credits become apparent, first 
by the fact that the rate of interest on loans to 
enterprises rose from 3 % to 31/2 % in the latter 
half of the quarter, secondly by the relatively 
frequent occurrence of 4 % registered certificates. 
However, as already mentioned, the Riksbank’s 
open market purchases succeeded in maintaining 
the 3 % level for giltedged securities. Rumours 
about an imminent rise in the rate of interest, 


the increased tender of bonds as well as a re- 
servation on the part of capital owners induced 
the Riksbank to increase substantially such bond 
purchases from the third week of March to the 
third week of May. During this period its port- 
folio of Swedish bonds and Treasury bills in- 
creased by 366 million kr. The net increase of 
the Riksbank’s holdings of Swedish bonds amoun- 
ted to 322 million kr. (nominal value) during 
the last two months of 1946, and during the pe- 
riod up to May 15, 1947, it totalled 385 million 
kr., or an aggregate of 707 million kr. in which 
sums Treasury bills are not included. 


Interest Amount Issue 
Borrower rate in mill. price 
in % kr. in % 
Total Tender 
City of Stockholm . 3 * 19,148 100 
> > > ales 40 29 = 99/2 
Sw. Ships Mortg. Bank . 3 ak 100 
Gothenburg Mortgage Bank 3 5 3. 100 
~ ~ ee! * 30 5 99/2 
> > rs 5 20 5 100 
Stockholm Building Plots 
Leasehold: Coch. <7. 3 20 10 =: 100 
AB Volvo (registered certi- 
ficates)\ 3-55. 2 Mere ee 15 IOI 
Telefon AB L. M. Ericsson 3 20 99°/2 
Max Sieverts Fabriks AB 
(rep. -cértifjicun << wean 7/2 100 
AB Skandinaviska Elektri- 
cttetsverk:. Ci 3-0 + Pee 20 100 
Stockholms Rederi AB Svea 3°/s 12 100 
AB Nordiska Kompaniet 
lrep: Gertie 7 7 a cles * 20 <2T75 5 
Danish Government... 4 20 100 
* In connection with conversion. — ? Privately sold. — 
3 Floating interest, at present 3 %. — + Secured by mortgage 
on leasehold. — 5 Secured by mortgage on real estate. — 


° 100 % for conversion, 100'/2 % for new purchase. 


In addition the following loans have been 
called without any offer of cenversion. 


Amount in Called for 
circulation redemption 
kr. as on 
AB de Lavals Angturbin 3'/2 % 1937 3,167,000 *5/y 1947 


Fiskeby Fabriks AB 3'/4% 1937 3,766,000 "/y 1947 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
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Notes 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries 


million kronor 
(End of month) 


The Riksbank’s 


Stock of Gold! 


Stock of Gold and 
Net Claims on 


Note Circulation 


11s Foreign 1 ree 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) Gullienkehes (million kr.) 

1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
553 | 800 | 465 |—166|—266)—288) 387 | 534 | 177 | 2006 | 2019 | 1254 | 2559 | 2819 | 1719 | 2333 | 2565 | 2660 
§85 | 771 | 320 |—178)/—287|—299| 407 | 484 21 | 1996 | 2019 | 1168 | 2581 | 2790 1488 28 a 2592 
$75 | 805 | 332 |—167/—314/—287| 408 | 491 45 | 1993 | 2009] 955 | 2568 | 2814 | 1287 | 2283 | 2396 | 2561 
571 | 792 | 372 |—170|—289/—291| 401 | 503 81 | 1998 | 2016 | 1126 | 2569 | 2808 | 1498 | 2301 | 2467 | 2604 
6o4 | 897 | 262 |—159|—347|—263| 445 | 665 | — 1| 1983] 1998| 781 | 2587 | 2895 | 1043 | 2300 | 2404 | 2533 
Gor | 916 | 197 |—163|—346|—245| 438 | 570 | —48| 1972 | 1988] 682 | 2573 | 2904] 879 | 2279 | 2337 | 2437 
§80 | 988 | 155 |—153|—436 427 | $52 2009 | 1985 | 606 | 2589 | 2973 | 761 | 2345 | 2397 | 2519 
= os 204 |—158|—376 437 | 596 1988 | 1990 | 690 | 2583 | 2024 | 894 | 2306 | 2379 | 2513 

7 —157;—456 533 | 511 2010 1693 2700 | 2660 2342 | 2388 
774 | 916 —195|—394 579 | 522 2013 | 170 2787 | 262 2382 | 2412 
814 | 880 —183|—Az2 at 458 2013 | 1698 2827 | 257 2450 | 251 
759 | 921 —178|— 424 1 | 497 2012 | 1700 2771 | 2621 2391 oe 
783 | 768 —132|/—442 651 | 326 1993 | 1690 2776 | 2458 2474 2508 
817 | 747 —173|—426 644 | 321 1993 | 1534 2810 | 2281 2478 | 2497 
Py 538 = 355 —312 503 | 226 2024 | 1371 2782 | 1909 28h 2720 

4 —187|—393 599 | 201 2003 | 1532 2789 | 2216 2538 2575 


The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 
and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less 
amounts due to foreign customers 


At end of month 


Monthly averages 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items (included in the note cover) at their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial Banks 


Share Index 


Advances 


Surplus of 


Shares sold 
on the Stockholm 


Deposits , ; ane: Deposits Home Other Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) Peet alien i (million ‘kkr.) aoieade tS) eanscsce (1000 kr.) 

1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946| 1947] 1945 | 1946 | 1947 ||1945| 1946|1947 | 1945|1946| 1947] 1945 | 1946 | 1947 

Jan. 6398 | 6814 | 7067 | 5141 Sade 7305 | 1257 | 833 | —238 |} 188) 192] 201] 220] 228] 254] 1049] 952 | 1026 

BEDE anita 2 4 6304 ibe 7226 | 5193 |6120|7281| 1111 | 594 | — §5 |, 191] 193| 195] 226| 233] 255| 944] 595] 776 

March .. . . ||6368| 6768 | 7135 | 5200| 6260|7515| 1162 | 508 | —380 |} 191] 190) 185] 227/233) 244] 777 1| 839 

I (Average) || 6357 | 6765 | 7143 | 5180 | 6120 | 7367| 1177 | 645 | —224 ||190| 192/ 194| 224/231) 251) 923| 716| 880 

orilorers bela oe 6437 | 6898 | 7173 | 5305 | 6381|7571| 1132 | 517 | —398 ]} 190] 195| 185 | 230] 241| 247] 682) 725 905 

ee 6377 | 6867 | 7209 | $342 | 6493 | 7678| 1035 | 374 | —469 |, 191 194 183 | 231 | 238| 249| 887] 610] 884 

PORE hs gels ss 6454 | 6851 5362 | 6561 1092 | 290 184| 1 179 | 223|237| 255] 679] 850| 677 

Il (Average) 3 | 6872 5336 | 6478 1 394 188 | 195) 182 239 | 250| 749| 728| 822 
Bay ere. s 1 | 6992 5346 | 6594 1255 | 398 192 | 200 228 | 238 442) 54 
Lote =. Dertaenee 6704 | 7029 5442 | 6652 1262; | 9 377 193 | 198 228 | 236 544] 51 
SONS Gs ean 6828 | 7054 5458 | 6746 1370 | 308 198 | 192 228 | 230 450| 518 
III (Average) || 6711 | 7025 5415 4 1296 | 361 fe 197 228 | 235 479| 528 
Oa, Fe eta 77 | 7145 5490 | 6849 1387 | 296 I 193 222 | 230 543 483 
Novem csi as 6776 | 6897 5630 | 7041 1146 |—144 185 | 193 214 | 233 ERY: 
ao ae 6939 5703 | 7242 go |— 303 183) 194 214 | 237 479 | 109 
IV (Average) || 6774 | 6994 5628 | 7044 1146 |— 50 188 | 193 217 | 233 511] 71 


Notes 


Deposits from and loans to the public within 
the country (at the end of the respective month) 


The figures denote mid- 
monthly average prices 


Averages per 
Stock Exchange 
business day 
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Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
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Yield on Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) —s 
| July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods Export Goods All Goods ‘ 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946| 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
Jan. . 3.25 | 3.05] 3-04] 3-39] 3-02] 3.00 | 287 | 253 | 257 208 | 207 | 214 | 195 | 185 | 194 (=e 241 | 246 
Beby ene 3.07 | 3.04| 3.04] 3.14] 2.98 | 3.02 || 288 | 254 | 259 | 208 | 208 | 215 = 185 | 195 | - . . 
March . . 3.04 | 3.03| 3.05 | 3.02| 2-98 | 3.02 || 289 | 252 | 260 | 208 | 209 | 214 | 196 | 185 | 1 
I (Average) || 3.12 | 3-04| 3.04 3.18] 2.99 | 3.02 288 | 253 | 259 | 208 | 208 | 214 | 195 | 185 | 195 
INA § 6 a Ac 3.04 | 3.03 | 3.05| 3.01] 2.98 | 3.00 || 290 | 248 | 263 | 207 | 210 | 238 | 196 | 185 | 197 || 242 | 241 | 254 
WES? o wo oc 3.04 | 3.03 | 3.05 | 3.02] 2.98 | 3.07 || 289 | 248 | 264 | 205 | 212 | 256 | 196 on 198 || - . 
Oe 6 ow Aca ez 3.05 | 3.03| 3.05] 3.02] 3.00 | 3.06 || 289 | 249 20§ | 215 197 | 1 
Il (Average) || 3.04 | 3.03 | 3.05 | 3.02] 2.99 | 3.04 || 289 | 248 206 | 212 | 196 «185 
fly a ee o < 3.05 | 3.03 3.02 | 2.98 288 | 249 205 | 215 | 196 | 186 | 241 | 243 
INTE ca 9 0.0 8 3.05 | 3.03 3.01 | 2.98 262 | 250 20§ | 211 | 194 | 185 : . 
Septic eis 3.05 | 3.03 3.00| 2.98 263 | 250 205 | 210 191 | 185 
Ill (Average) || 3.05 | 3.03 3.01 | 2.98 271 | 249 205 | 212 194 «185 
Ochre tae: 3.03 | 3.03 2.99| 2.94 274 | 254 203 | 210 | 191 | 186 | 242 | 243 
Nove aoa: Bea 3.03 | 3.03 2.92 | 2.94 270 | 255 202 | 211 | IQI 190 | Has . 
IDG, 5 8 oe oO 3.04} 3.04 3.02 | 3.00 274 | 255 201 211 | 190 | 192 
IV (Average) || 3.03 | 3.03 2.98 | 2.96 275 | 255 202 211 191 | 189 
Notes Calculated on market prices at | Refers to end 
middle of months of quarters 
’ 3 % rintelan av ar 1934, konverterbart 1944. 
° 3'/, % lan t. o. m. februari 1945, diarefter 3 % lan. 
Trade and Industry. 
Index of Pro- Number of 
Total Imports || Total Exports Seon Unemployed | bl eer eon eo loyment in 
Galo) ‘lion kr.) |@ccording to Feder. Registered by | loaded Trucks . 
calltiog Ne Tae Swett Taide yan % 
: stles! Labour Commission ||on State Railways (*) 
(1935 = 100) 
[1945] 1946] 1947] 1945| 1946| 1947) 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
Jan. . 106} 219] 371 26 199 | 222) 114 | 125 | 130 | 12088] 882 03 .0} 114.6 |10 6 
Rebigecaiceae a. §2| 189] 3341] 31] 165] 119]| 88 | 127 | 129 || 12862 Sc6, ee) he 107k ae 62 He 
March . .. .|| 67) 226] 279] 35] 167] 139] 84 | 128 129 || 13521 | 8118] 4829] 106.3|119.2 119.2]1 5.9 | 4.6] 4.2 
_t (Average) | 75 | 211) 328] 31] 177| 160] 95 | 127 | 129 | 12824| 8504] 5048) 098.3/113.8 110.2] 6.2 5.2] 4 
Aprilia 41 | 267] 355] 31] 180] 220] 84 | 129 | 131 12044| 6534| 3424] 95.s|11I.2 4. 2 a 
May asm nests 48 | 299| 460] 44] 237] 251] 84] 129] ~ | 10021 4594| 2087] 94.5\117.7 3 : 
IN 5 o 2 ao 50 | 283 125222 85 | 128 7924| 3487 : 97.2/103.6 = as 
II (Average) 40 | 283 67| 213 84 | 129 Hees 4872 | 05.7 110.8 re 2. 
ee x es moot é 300 209 | 238 115 | 126 5966 | 2704 100.6|107.1 3.2 22 
AUG ames aan 290 268 | 193 120 | 125 5406] 2308 108.6)115.3 3.1 2.1 
SG ag 6 Belg 135 | 296 245 | 234 t22 |) 127 5409 | 2430 112.8/113.4 ‘o | 2. 
III (Average) 1] 295 241 | 222 119 | 126 asoq| 248 = 113. 3- a 
ee aie 107 | 327 mops ke 124 | 129 5842| 2782 115.5|119.4 ca 1a 
INOvit pacn hi a 160} 345 240| 220 125 | 130 67571] 3557 113.4 1071 e 28 
Decee mn. 157| 331 234| 237 eA || Meo 7296| 4084 ! 103.5 103.6 es 49 
IV (Average) || 160| 334 247 | 232 125 | 130 6632| 3474 110.8) 113.4 4.6 | 3.3 
Notes Seasonal change Million kilom. ||% of total members 
removed 


per month 


at end of month 
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SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


Pole letor DO se AICS 


Statement of Condition May, 31st, 1947 


Aor Ss. 
SN ec ee ae eee ae SS ts ee dy 2 Rtv 6g:668.651 
PR as Vee SUS A ae oe a ies ae 65, 000.000 
Ss a Se en ee on ere i Gale eS yeee ae OS 
ee eee) 2 tee. ee ee »  935-289.460 
DER AMIRIES LOPCUIEN Fn gets so 54 soe se eke” ds »  269.676.501 
emer re sav eIes SIDES os. Se ee A we » ee » 119.944.267 
See e Me TSURIS ot Bere Sf oo ne de es sk 24.914.253 
ee EE ee MRTG eh oe Ee ee a es ds eS » 214.830.1531 
TEES yp gt Sgr, Ge re an ne nA oa ae > 75-324 796 
Buildings, Furniture and Fittings. ......... ea ee 22.318.947 
Kr, 2.119.610.144 
CiABILELIES: 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ... - .. Kr. 18.737.618 
Pe es ga ek yt Wee, «oe 4 »  472.230.673 
See TMNIOE gos age 8 4 eee tees al atte ron ars os, a ee 
Banks and Savings Banks ......-+-.+-+.--. nha a) 2 laees Mew dt 1LOGE 206 
SN ECENTONS, 555 Ge, pee 8 rege tga sie a se ens > 5 2.564.104 

OR eS ee a eee Be a Kr. 95-708.000: — 
Beterce Funds. 4s 6 ees te es . + 6% 94.292.090:— , 190.000 000 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 


Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Bettna 
Billesholm 
Bjorkvik 
Boden 
Boliden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromdlla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 


Dalby 
Dalsjéfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Falsterbo (?/6-3"/s) 


Flen 


Gamleby 
Gnesta 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


A KAT TES Ota 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM 


Offices and Branches: 


Grythyttan 
Gronskara 
Gustavsfors 
Garsnas 
Gavle 
Gokalund 


Goteborg 
(7 local branches) 


Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Hallefors 
Hialsingborg 
Harnésand 
Hoganas 
Hogsater 
Horby 


Jarna 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Katrineholm 
Klippan 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 
Kumla 
Kungs6r 
K6ping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Linképing 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 


Malmk6ping 


Malm6 
(5 local branches) 


Mariedam 
Mariefred 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Morbylanga 


Nora 
Norrképing 
Nybro 
Nyk6ping 
Nyndashamn 


Oxelésund 


Perstorp 


MALMO 
Pitea Torshilla 
: Trelleborg 
Ramkvilla Tie 
Renland 
we Tumba 
Raa 
Be Tuna 
Ronninge 
Tystberga 
S:t Olof 
ae Ulricehamn 
Simrishamn s 
Sjsbo Umea 
Skelleftehamn § Vagnhiarad 
Skelleftea Valla 
Skivarp Vaxholm 
Skurup Vellinge 
Smalands Vimmerby 
Gallaryd Ving3ker 
Solna Vastervik 
Sparreholm Vaxjd 
Stallarholmen , 
Stjarnhov Ystad 
Stockholm Ammeberg 
(25 local branches) Amil 
See Animskog * 
Svalév Astorp 
Sdéderhamn 
Sddertalje Almhult 
Sédra Vi Angelholm 
Sdlvesbor 
. Orebro 
Teckomatorp Orkelljunga 
Tollarp Overum 


